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against them were less rigorously administered.
The Newton settlers were joined by Quakers from
Long Island, where, under the English law as
administered by the New York governors, they
had also been fined and imprisoned, though with
less severity than at home, for nonconformity
to the Church of England. On arriving, the
West Jersey settlers suffered some hardships dur-
ing the year that must elapse before a crop could
be raised and a log cabin or house built. During
that period they usually lived, in the Indian man-
ner, in wigwams of poles covered with bark, or in
caves protected with logs in the steep banks of
the creeks. Many of them lived in the villages
of the Indians. The Indians supplied them all
with corn and venison, and without this Indian
help, they would have run serious risk of starving,
for they were not accustomed to hunting. They
had also to thank the Indians for having in past
ages removed so much of the heavy forest growth
from the wide strip of land along the river that
it was easy to start cultivation.

These Quaker settlers made a point of dealing
very justly with the Indians and the two races
lived side by side for several generations. There
is an instance recorded of the Indians attending